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HOSPITAL AND CHURCH OF ST. CROSS, WINCHESTER. 





[The Church of St. Cross.] 


Tut Hosprran or St. Cross stands, and has stood 
for full 700 years, in the centre of a delightful part of 
the valley of the Itchen. Though it is in a valley which 
stretches from Alresford to Southampton, with a pretty 
regular descent and current of the water all the way, yet 
this particular portion of it has the appearance of an am- 
phitheatre of considerable extent, and of very great beauty. 
On the left bank of the river is St. Catherine’s Hill; the 
northern slope of which is the grand play-ground for the 
scholars of Winchester college ; and for this reason the 
hill itself is sometimes called the College hill. Near the 
summit of the hill there are traces of an antient fortifica- 
tion, by whom constructed it is not easy to determine, but 
which has rendered the portion above—a portion which 
is of considerable extent—a very ample and very strong 
hill fort, or camp. On the summit of the hill there is a 
little clamp of trees, which stand there lonely as a crow 
in the desert ; but they form a very conspicuous object 
from most parts of the surrounding country ; and they 
Vor. VII. 





are sometimes not a little provoking to the pedestrian 
whom the beauties of this part of Hampshire tempt to 
a long ramble ; for they are always seen, but never ap- 
pear to be reached. Between the hospital and St. Ca- 
therine’s hill there are various ramifications of the 
crystal waters of the Itchen, which is here employed to 
irrigate exceedingly beautiful and highly-productive 
water-meadows ; and, immediately under the hill, which 
is very steep, there is the barge river or canal, by which 
heavy goods are carried from Southampton to Winches- 
ter in barges varying from fifty to seventy tons in burthen. 
The transparency of the water, and the exquisite peren- 
nial green of the meadows, which extends upwards to 
Winchester, and downwards as far as the eye can reach, 
with the occasional trees and hedgerows, all in the richest 
verdure, render this one of the sweetest spots that can 
well be imagined. Nor must we forget the beauty of the 
hill. St. Catherine’s is the western termination of the 
chalk-ridge which extends, with a little interruption, 
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from Butser hill, near the borders of Sussex, to this point 
on the Itchen, and after being interrupted by that river, 
rises again on the opposite side, swelling into a considera- 
ble mount, from the summit of which Cromwell battered 
the castle of Winchester, and forced it to surrender after 
it had long withstood the attempts of Sir William Waller. 
Like St. Catherine’s, this elevation has a clump of stunted 
trees, which occupies nearly the whole area of the fort. 
Near St. Catherine’s is the beautiful vale of Chil- 
combe, containing some of the most productive land 
in Hampshire, though without the slightest rill of run- 
ning water. On the top of Twyford down, behind St. 
Catherine’s, there are still vestiges of the great Ro- 
man road from Porta Magna, modern Portchester, to 
Venta Belgarum, or Winchester. This road was the 
principal thoroughfare for the Romans from the sea to 
the interior of this part of England; for though 
there was a Roman harbour at Clausentum on the 
Itchen, a little above Southampton, and another at Nut- 
shalling, a little above Redbridge on the Test, with roads 
from each of these to Winchester, yet both appear to 
have been merely river harbours, and not much employed 
for direct intercourse with the Continent. This Roman 
road descended the north-eastern shoulder of St. Cathe- 
rine’s hill, passed the lower part of the vale of Chilcombe, 
and so reached Winchester, beyond which it was carried 
along the heights to the strong hill-fort of Sorbiodunum, 
or Old Sarum, which, in those days, was perhaps the 
place of greatest strength in the south-west of England. 
The downs surrounding St. Catherine’s and Chilcombe 
have fine slopes, and are covered with delicate and whole- 
some grass; they rise to a considerable elevation on the 
south-east and the north ; the most lofty being Longwood 
Warren on the east, and the western termination on the 
north, St. Giles’s hill, rising very abruptly from the bank 
of the river at Winchester, which city, in the days of its 


splendour, extended a considerable way over the summit 
of the hill, and even on toward Magdalen Hill, upon 
which there once was an hospital, as there was a chapel 


on the summit of St. Catherine’s. On the north-west, 
Winchester, with its vast length of Cathedral, the beau- 
tiful tower of its college, and the mass of that portion of 
Charles II.’s intended palace, now converted into a most 
commodious and beautiful barrack — fortunately little 
needed in these happy times of peace—form a continuous 
barrier in this quarter, from which the chalky down trends 
south and south-east by Cromwell’s fort, until it ap- 
proaches the river in Compton downs, opposite to St. 
Catherine’s and Twyford downs on the other side. From 
the number of channels into which the waters of the river 
are diverted for the purposes of irrigation, and the quan- 
tity of the surface which is generally under water, the 
temperature of this amphitheatre is delightfully fresh in 
summer ; and though it is a little cold in winter, it has 
no tendency to be aguish, as those who understand the 
management of water-meadows never allow the waters to 
stagnute upon them, even for a single day. 

The hospital of St. Cross was first founded by Henry 
de Blois, brother to King Stephen, and bishop of Win- 
chester, who, though more militant, perchance, than 
accords with the ordinary notions of a churchman, and 
rather more given to the building of fortified castles than 
the telling of beads or the saying of Aves and Paternosters, 
yet seems to have been both a splendid and a charitable 
man. Bishop De Blois founded this hospital in 1136, 
on or near the site of the ancient monastery of Sparkford, 
which had never been rebuilt after its destruction by the 
Danes when they first ravaged this part of England. It 
was originally founded for 13 poor men, who had no 
other means of maintaining themselves, who were to 
reside permanently in the hospital, with the daily allow- 
ance of 34 pounds of bread, and a gallon and a half of 
beer, together with mortre/, a sort of egg-flip made with 
milk, and wastelbread, or dainty cakes, to help them 
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through their gallon and a half of beer. In addition to 
this, they had flesh or fish to dinner, as the calendar al. 
lowed, and a pittance or dessert, and also a dish of some 
sort of animal food for their supper. From this provision 
for their board it would seem that De Blois was not cha- 
ritable by halves, but fed the 13 inmates of his hospital 
in the most substantial manner. In addition to th 
100 other poor men, the most indigent that could be 
found in the city of Winchester, but of good character, 
were to dine every day, in an apartment erected for the 
purpose, and called “ Hundred-menne’s Hall.” These 
also had very good commons, namely, two messes of fish 
or flesh, a loaf of bread, and three quarts of beer for 
dinner every day ; and what they could not eat and drink, 
and they must have had giants’ stomachs to get through 
the whole, they were allowed to take home with them. 
Besides these inmates and visitors, who were required to 
do nothing but eat their substantial meals in a decent 
manner, there was a master, a steward, four chaplains, 
thirteen clerks, and seven choristers or singing boys, who 
received their education in the hospital. Such an estab- 
lishment must have required a considerable number of 
servants, all of whom were of course maintained out of 
the endowment by the bishop, and consequently he must 
have expended a very considerable sum in establishing 
this charity in perpetuity. 

At first this hospital was under the superintendence of 
the Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, who were the 
grand conservators of public charity in those days; but 
they could not agree with Bishop Toclyve, the successor 
of De Blois, and so, through the mediation of Henry IL, 
they gave up their administration of the hospital to the 
bishop, who provided dinner for an additional hundred 
men. Subsequently the masters appointed by the bishop 
aa to have abused the charity, wasted its funds, and 
alienated its property ; nor did it recover its original con- 
dition until William of Wykeham instituted and carried 
on processes in the civil and religious courts for its re- 
storation. In this matter the illustrious Wykeham was 
assisted by his confidential friend John de Cambden, 
whom he appointed master of the hospital, and who ap- 
pears to have discharged the duties of his office very faith- 
fully, and whose monumental flag-stone, with its brass, 
is a the most interesting monument in the chapel. 

t is probable that some of the buildings were repaired 
under the superintendence of Wykeham, whose rise in the 
world was chiefly owing to his talent as an architect ; but 
it does not appear that he made any increase of the esta- 
blishment. Cardinal Beaufort, the successor of Wyke- 
ham, was, however, so attentive to St. Cross, that he may 
be regarded as its second founder. From the manage- 
ment of Wykeham and Campden, we may presume that 
the original establishment by De Blois was restored before 
Beaufort was appointed to the see of Winchester. But 
the cardinal made some splendid additions, for all of 
which he made permanent provision ; and he appears to 
have enlarged the buildings so as to afford the requisite 
accommodation. The additions which he made to the 
establishment were, 35 more poor men to reside in the 
hospital, two priests, and three hospital nuns to attend to 
the sick. In order to accommodate this additional num- 
ber, which was at least equal to that provided for by the 
original founder, Beaufort is understood to have rebuilt 
nearly the whole of the then existing accommodations, and 
to have added several new ones. From the time of Beau- 
fort it does not appear that any further additions were 
made to the accommodation of the inmates of the hospital. 
On the contrary, the successive masters seem to have been 
more careful of themselves than of the brethren, and in 
consequence the numbers seem to have dwindled away 
even previously to the time of Henry VIII.; and he 1s 
said to have considerably reduced the funds of the esta- 
blishment, although neither he nor his minister Cromwel, 





nor any one else, seems to have interfered with the build- 
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ing, or attempted, or even meditated, the abolition of the 
establishment. 

In modern times, the revenues of the hospital afford 
rather a handsome revenue to the master, who is seldom, 
if ever, resident : the present master is the Earl of Guild- 
ford, who is in holy orders. Besides his living, there is 
something, but we believe not a great deal, to the chap- 
lain, who resides in the building, and performs service 
in the chapel, which is attended by sufferance by the in- 
habitants of the adjoining parish of St. Faith, they having 
had no church of their own for many years. The bre- 
thren are some eleven or twelve in number, and they 
have comfortable houses with separate gardens, and 
about 100/. a year each. The charity is a perfectly free 
oue, so that a brother may not only have his family along 
with him, but may follow his trade or profession, if he 
has one; and we have seen, in one of the lodges, a ve- 
nerable painter amusing his old age with his pallet and 
brush, and living cheerfully and happily in the society of 
his grandchildren. The brethren, when they come 
abroad, wear black cloaks, with a large silver cross on 
the left breast, so that they may be known. Beaufort 
intended that his part of the charity at least should go 
to the support of Feohesi-duen gentlemen ; and for this 
reason hé wished it to be called by the somewhat whim- 
sical name of “The Alms-house of Noble Poverty.” At 
present, however, we believe that the vacant brotherships 
are as often filled up by favourite servants in their old 
age as by broken-down squires. The revenues of the 
brethren vary considerably from year to year, because a 
good part of them are derived from renewals and entries. 

The dining of the hundred Winchester paupers every 
day has fallen into desuetude, and we believe that if such 
adinner were provided, at the present time, in Winchester 
or anywhere else, the company attending it would be a 
little unruly, more especially with the assistance of three 
quarts of beer to wash down their loaf and two messes ;, 
but it may have been different in the days of Henry De 
Blois, when this provision was first made. There is still 
indeed a small remnant of this charity, for any one who, 
before the day is too far spent, knocks at the porter’s 
lodge, gets a horn of ale and a slice of bread. There are 
not very many wayfaring men who avail themselves of 
this charity; but when a poor traveller does call, the 
portress gives him a slice of bread worth having. In 
summer, much both of the bread and ale is given to those 
who resort to the hospital in order to see its beauties. 
For this treat the portress of course expects such gratuity 
as they please to give her. 

There are several ways of getting to this hospital from 
Winchester: the carriage-road may be either the South- 
ampton road from the upper part of the city, or the 
Kingsgate-street road directly from the Cathedral and 
Close. For pedestrians, especially in summer, the most 
delightful walk is across the meadows, along that canal or 
branch of the Itchen which is used in irrigating the western 
parts of the vale. By any of these routes one is soon 
brought to the entrance gate, which is in the northern 
part of the premises, toward the village of St. Cross. 
The wall and gateway have nothing but their strength to 
recommend them, neither is the first or outer quadrangle 
Very interesting. It is small, and contains, on the left, 
what used to be the “ Hundred-menne’s Hall,” but which 
Is now devoted to some domestic purpose, as are also the 
buildings on the opposite side. In front, or toward the 
south, stands Beaufort’s tower. This tower is very sub- 
stantial; and the ornaments, though some of them are 
ost, are by no means inappropriate. Over the gateway, 
which is handsome, there are three canopied niches, in 
one of which there still remains a kneeling figure, said 
to be a statue of Beaufort; the other two are vacant. 
Within the gateway, that is, under it, on the left hand 
side, is the porter’s lodge, where access may be had to the 
interior, 
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Passing under the gateway, one enters the principal 
quadrangle, the walks, grass plats, and flower borders of 
which are kept in the finest order. Turning back to look 
at the interior front of the tower, another empty niche 
is seen, from which the statue tumbled down a good 
many years ago, and one of the brethren narrowly escaped 
death by the fall. 

Facing the quadrangle on the north side, there is first 
the old refectory or dining-hall of the brethren ; and be- 
yond this there are the dwellings of the master and the 
chaplain, which occupy all the remaining part of this 
side of the quadrangle. On the west side, there are 
the lodges of the brethren, forming a long range of 
building. These lodges are plain, but commodious, and 
each has a border of flowers in front, and a snug garden 
to their rear. On the opposite or eastern side, there is 
an open portico, chiefly supported by very old frame- 
work of oak. This is a hundred and thirty-five feet 
in length, and extends from the porter’s lodge to a 
door in the northern transept of the chapel. This was 
intended, and is still used, as an ambulatory, in which 
the venerable brethren take exercise in rainy weather. 
Over this ambulatory are situated the rooms in 
which the nursing nuns instituted by Beaufort had 
their residences, and where it is understood the brethren 
were carried to have attention paid them in case of sick- 
ness. As there are now no nuns or nurses, except the 
families of the few brethren still on the establishment, 
these apartments have now no specific use. It appears 
that the founder was equally careful of the religious as of 
the physical health of such brethren as required nursing 
here, for from the south end of the suite of apartments a 
window opens into the transept, through which the service 
in the chapel could be distinctly heard in those days, 
when chanting constituted almost the only essential part 
of religious worship. 

The south-eastern angle is occupied by the chapel, 
which advances into the square by the full length of the 
nave, and also by its breadth, so that this part of the area 
is truncated. This, however, is an advantage, as the 
chapel is better seen than if it had been placed back in a 
line with the other buildings. The fourth, or southern 
side, excepting so far as the chapel advances upon it, is 
now open to the meadows, with the exception of a rail 
and gate, which gate is during the day left open for the 
free passage of whoever pleases; and the meadows be- 
yond it furnish a very agreeable promenade, which may 
he extended as far down the valley as may be desired. 
On the southern side there is one part of the chapel which 

is worthy of being seen. It is what has been called a triple 
arch, that is, the half of one arch abutting against the 
keystone of another. From the zig-zag and other early 
Norman enrichments with which these arches are 
charged, we must refer them to the first building of the 
chapel by De Blois; but as the apertures of them are 
now filled up by masonry, evidently of more modern date, 
it is impossible to conjecture what may have been the use 
of this singular application of the arch. They are situ- 
ated in the re-entering angle, between the south wall of 
the chancel or presbytery and the east wall of the southern 
transept, the entire arch being in the wall of the transept, 
and the abutting one in that of the presbytery. The or- 
naments upon those arches, though very ancient, are very 
rich; and although, from the character of the interior of 
the presbytery, De Blois or his architect appears to have 
been fond of ornamenting blind walls in the interior with 
arches, yet this is the only instance we remember of an 


exterior one. 
(To be continued.) 
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AMERICAN TITLES. 
* From a Correspondent.) 


Tse commonness of titles, such as they are, among all 
classes of society in the United States—excepting only 
quakers, or “ friends,” and even they are rapidly depart- 
ing from their original simplicity of manners—is both 
striking and very remarkable. It is true that the consti- 
tution of the United States expressly prohibits titles of 
nobility, for it says “no title of nobility shall be granted 
by the United States ;” while the articles of Confederation 
(promulgated at the time the States withdrew their alle- 
giance from the British crown) go a step further, for 
there it is distinctly laid down, that neither the United 
States in congress assembled, nor any of them, shall 
grant any titles of nobility. I do not pretend to say that 
this portion of their constitution is frequently violated 
with impunity ; but as the Americans do, both privately 
and publicly, profess to be so purely democratic in prin- 
ciple, it is the violation of that principle which renders 
the matter so peculiarly notorious. 

Though, as has been stated, titles of nobility are for- 
bidden, some of the states (Massachusetts, for instance) 
ordain it in their constitutions that the governor of the 
commonwealth should be styled “ His Excellency,” and 
the lieutenant-governor “ His Honour,” thus approach- 
ing, as near as practicable, the forbidden barrier. Al- 
though but few of these federal states have expressly 
awarded those titles to their chief magistrates, yet the 
example of Massachusetts is followed by, I believe, every 
state in the union from Maine to Missouri. Although 
“ His Excellency” may not come exactly within the pale 
of proscription, it may be remarked that this is the very 
title given to persons of high distinction by almost all 
aristocratic and regal governments. “ His Excellency” 
seems to be confined to the president of the United States 


and the state-governors, while “ His Honour” is the title 
bestowed upon the various grades of judges (some of 
whom are persons of low degree), as well as upon the 


lieutenant-governors. And since most of the elective 
offices are filled but fer a short period, varying from one 
to four years, considerable numbers of ex-officers are 
found in every state, who continue ever afterwards to rank 
by the titles of the offices they may once have been chosen 
to fill. Thus it is with every title, civil and military, 
throughout this great republican country. 

To illustrate this excessive proneness for titles among 
the Americans, I will proceed to enumerate a list of titled 
personages who happened to reside within a few miles of 
me, in a district of country that was comparatively new, 
and where the inhabitants were nearly alike destitute of 
wealth and education, and the country but thinly peopled. 
To begin with military titles:—we had two general 
officers, one of whom kept a small road-side tavern, and 
the other cultivated a little farm. Some years befure the 
period I allude to, these “generals” had both migrated 
from the eastern states ; and whether or not they had ever 
actually borne a general officer’s commission, or whether 
they were merely voluntary titles, were matters best known 
to themselves. Then as for colonels and lieutenant- 
colonels, why, I think, there were about a dozen. Some 
of these were small working farmers—capital axe-men— 
two or three kept small shops (stores), or owned saw- 
mills ; some were engaged in the lumbering trade, and 
one of them, Colonel F—m, was a broken-down whiskey 
dealer, afterwards a butcher when he could raise sufficient 
funds to purchase a calf or a sheep, and finally a miser- 
able object subsisting upon township relief; but even 
after he became a common pauper, he was still addressed 
as Colonel F—m, with as much punctilio as if he had 
commanded a regiment of the line. Another of those 
colonels was a miller, when anybody favoured him with 
a batch of grist to grind; but, as his mill was a poor 
affair, this event did not happen very often. The rest of 
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them were in equally humble situations, except one who 
practised as the village attorney, and who contrived, when 
the militia mustered on training-days, to appear in 
military costume, a thing the others never attempted, 
We had but four or five majors in our little com. 
munity, most of them labouring farmers or mechanics. 
but the number of captains extended to no inconsi- 
derable portion of the whole male population capable of 
bearing arms. But indeed captain seems a very general 
term among the Yankees, for you may constantly hear 
the New England peasantry addressing each other by that 
title, although the parties so addressed should have no 
other claim thereto than such as a day’s training annually 
in the ranks of a militia company may be supposed to 
give them. Indeed I have sometimes been led to con. 
sider captain as synonymous with Mr., and not intended 
to imply any military employment at all. It may be ob- 
served that this is the lowest military title ever made use 
of ; for the subalterns of a regiment of undisciplined 
backwoods militia are never addressed according to their 
proper rank, but for the most part as captains and 
thajors. 

Respecting civilians, the titles are nearly as general, 
although somewhat more circumscribed. A near neigh- 
bour of mine was a judge. During some years he kept 
a small peddling shop, but failing in business, he en- 
gaged with the owner of some wild lands to attempt to 
find a salt spring. The judge bored for salt, without 
success, until his employer was tired of it, and the judge 
actually starved out ; but whither he wandered when he 
left our settlement, or how the title of judge had been 
bestowed upon him, I am equally at a loss to conceive. 
Then we had two bond fide judges, a sort of assist- 
ants to a superior, with whom they sat upon the bench in 
court-time. One of them was by trade a blacksmith 
when not officially employed during court-week, and the 
other was a working farmer. When onthe bench, it was 
etiquette to address these men as “ Your Honours ;” and 
even when the blacksmith was blowing his bellows or ham- 
mering at a horse-shoe, it would have been considered 
indecorous to address him by any other title than judge. 
As for squires, why, they were as numerous as the 
captains; for in addition to those actually in the com- 
mission of the peace, there are others that have been 
superseded, besides numbers that have emigrated from 
distant parts of the country, and reported themselves 
under the common title of squire. Magistrates re- 
ceive their commissions from the state-governors, and are 
commonly political partisans of “ His Excellency,” or 
persons recommended to his notice by the party that has 
placed him in the chair of the chief magistrate. Such 
being the case, we frequently find persons exercising & 
magisterial authority who do not possess a single qualifi- 
cation for such a situation. Most of them are held in 
low repute, even among their own fellow-citizens, inas- 
much as their legal acquirements are known to be ex- 
tremely limited. I used occasionally to employ two or three 
squires in the capacity of farm-labourers, at the rate 
of from 2s. to 3s. per day. These men being anxious to 
possess a little hard cash, which they found a difficulty 
in doing by labouring on their own account, were always 
ready to labour for those who had the means to pay them 
in money. Squire T , who was a near neighbour of 
mine, and an acting magistrate in our township, used to 
plough for me several weeks during the spring and au- 
tumn, at the rate of about 4s. per day, he employing his 
own oxen, plough, &c. Notwithstanding the ground was 
both stoney and full of roots of the forest trees, the squire 
managed (though not without evident inconvenience to 
his toes) to hobble along the irregular furrows he made 
without shoes and stockings, they being luxuries that this 
justice of the peace could not afford to wear, except during 
the severest part of the winter. In summer the whole of 
his dress consisted of a pair of coarse tow-cloth trowsers, 
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a shirt of the same materils, and an old home-made 
coarse straw hat, the whole probably not worth more 
than five shillings! 

I have omitted to mention a very common title among 
the Americans, namely, that of Doctor; since every per- 
son who professes to have any knowledge of the healing 
art, whether to physic your horse or to administer to the 
relief of the human race, is addressed as Doctor. Should 
a young farmer take it into his head to read with some 
medical practitioner for a few weeks, and at the ex- 
piration of that period return to his chopping and 
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logging, he would ever afterwards be addressed by the 
title of Doctor, although his knowledge of medicine might 
be enclosed in a nut-shell. An anecdote is related of a 
wager being laid in one of the Atlantic cities, respecting 
the number of persons in a party of loungers that would 
turn round on ‘ Doctor’ being called out by the person 
who laid the wager. The experiment was tried accord- 
ingly, and out of 80 or 90 persons assembled to see a 
steam-boat arrive, nearly one-third of them turned round. 
answering, as it were, to the term Doctor. , 
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| Astrakhan, from the Sea. | 


AstraKuan, on the Caspian Sea, is the oldest seaport of 
Russia after Archangel, the conquest of the provinces in 
Which it is situated having been made by Ivan the Ter- 
rible in 1552, about the same time that the English had 
opened a direct intercourse with the Russians by sailing 
into the White Sea and up the river Dwina. The coun- 
tries on the Baltic, which now belong to Russia, were 
for centuries a source of contention between the Russians, 
Swedes, and Poles. To this quarter Ivan had directed 
his arms, and in 1558 he made some temporary conquests, 
which, however, his successor was compelled to relinquish 
after a war of many years’ duration. It was Peter the 
Great who permanently extended the Russian territory to 
the Baltic Sea. 





The Caspian Sea, lymg between Europe and Asia, is 
740 miles long from north to south, measuring in a straight 
line, and in one part is 430 miles wide; but a curved 
line drawn through the centre, from its north-eastern cor- 
ner to its most southern shore, will be 900 miles long ; 
and the average width is about 210 miles. Thus its area 
is more than three times greater than that of England and 
Wales. Such an expanse of water is well fitted to be- 
come the medium of an extensive and profitable inter- 
course between the different people who live upon its 
shores. The Caspian Sea, though not fitted for the navi- 
gation of very large vessels, owing toits shallow and sloping 
shores, is well enough adapted for those of 200 tons bur- 
then. The Russians use brigs of this size, or more fre- 
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quently of 150 tons burthen, while the Persians usually 
employ vessels of from 50 to 70 tons. Many of the ports 
and harbours of the Caspian are choked with sand, and 
are rendered dangerous by shoals. The navigation is 
far more dangerous than that of the open ocean. Gales 
from the north-west and south-east frequently blow with 
great violence for several days together, and the water is 
raised between three and four feet on the shores upon 
which they blow. On the northern shore, in the direc- 
tion of Astrakhan, the land is so low, that when the wind 
blows for some days from the south-east, vessels are car- 
ried inland, and occasionally are stranded in situations 
which are ordinarily several miles distant from the 
shore. 

The commerce of the Caspian is of ancient date. In 
the fourteenth century, the Venetians and Genoese brought 
to Europe the produce and commodities of Persia, Arabia, 
and India by way of the Caspian. Azof was the entrepdt 
for southern Europe, and the ancient town of Wisby, in 
the island of Gothland, in the Baltic, was the depdt for 
the countries of the north. The devastations of Timour, 
in the fourteenth century, interrupted this ancient line of 
traffic, and the trade was transferred to Smyrna and 
Aleppo, which was, in fact, the more convenient route. 

Within about four years after the first appearance of the 
English in the White Sea, our countrymen directed their 
attention to the advantages which they might derive from 
a free commerce through Russia to the Caspian, and thence 
mto the interior of Asia ; and in April, 1558, an English 
merchant, of the name of- Jenkinson, left Moscow for 
Astrakhan, where he arrived in July, with the intention 
of prosecuting this object. 
an ambassador rather than as a merchant, his mission 
being undertaken under the greatest encouragement from 
Ivan. At Astrakhan Jenkinson joined some Persian and 
Tartarian merchants, and, with a caravan consisting of a 
thousand camels, he reached the city of Bokhara in thirty- 
four days. Here he found the market so well supplied 
with European goods brought by the oc ag route from 
Smyrna and Aleppo, that, as a profitable commercial 
speculation, the enterprise proved rather unsuccessful than 
otherwise. He had, however, evinced so much zeal and 
activity, that Ivan raised him to a high degree of fa- 
vour. 

In 1562 Jenkinson made the attempt to establish an 
overland trade with Persia from Russia. He disembarked 
his goods at a convenient place on the eastern shore of 
the Caspian, and they were transported inland by camels. 
Abdullah, a prince of some influence, gave Jenkinson 
a charter, granting the English perfect freedom of trade 
within his dominions. Exertions were made to render 
this privilege advantageous, and in 1565 another com- 
mercial expedition overland to Persia was undertaken, 
under the command of another Englishman named Ed- 
wards. The voyage on the Caspian was performed in a 
vessel built at Yaroslaf. Abdullah had died, but Shah 
Thamas was equally well disposed towards the English 
traders, and granted them all the privileges of a free com- 
merce. Edwards proposed, that until better and larger 
vessels could be built at Yaroslaf, the commodities of 
the East should be obtained through Persia by way of 
Ormuz, in the Persian gulf. In 1568 and 1569, com- 
mercial expeditions were again undertaken by the Eng- 
lish traders, but they proved unsuccessful in consequence 
of the siege of Astrakhan by the Turks. Their plans 
were becoming matured, and their attention was di- 
rected to the advantages of carrying on an inland trade 
with China and India ; but they were not destined to be 
realised. In 1573, on returning across the Caspian, the 
Englishmen were captured by pirates, but they eventually 
found their way to Astrakhan. The trade was suspended 
for several years, until 1579, when another commercial 
expedition set out for Persia. Unfortunately this country 
waa overrun by the Turks, who in effect plundered the 
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traders, by the imposition of heavy imposts from which 
they had been hitherto exempted, and by taking their 
goods from them at whatever price they themselves chose 
to give. Both in this and the preceding voyage, the Eng- 
lish lost their vessels in the Volga, where they were, in both 
cases, crushed to pieces by the ice. This was their last 
effort to engage in the commerce of the Caspian. In the 
course of twenty-two years they had made seven trading 
voyages to Persia. The piracies on the Caspian, and the 
disturbed state of Persia, rendered it inexpedient to at- 
tempt the further prosecution of the design? They there. 
fore withdrew, having laid the foundation of the Russian 
trade in this channel, and set the example of sailing from 
the Volga to the adjacent shores of the Caspian. 

Peter the Great, having conquered some of the northern 
provinces of Persia, endeavoured to induce the English 
again to engage in the overland commerce with Persia 
through Russia ; but the experience of the sixteenth cen- 
tury deterred them, and the sea had become the proper 
element of: English traffic. Peter took the means which 
were then believed to be most successful in promoting and 
encouraging trade, and granted the exclusive privilege of 
trading to Astrakhan and Persia, to a company which he 
established for the purpose ; but the empress Catherine 
Ii. opened the trade to all Russian subjects. The Per- 
sian provinces, which were regarded by Peter as a valua- 
ble addition to his empire, soon became a great burthen 
to it, and this induced the empress Anne to cede them to 
Nadir Shah, on condition, amongst other things, that 
Russia should enjoy the liberty of importing and export- 
ing goods free of duty in al! the ports of the Caspian 
Sea. The conquered provinces, after being again united 
to Persia, became more profitable to Russia as commer- 
cial neighbours than they had been as possessions. In- 
dustry revived; and silk and rice, which were produced 
in abundance, were exchanged for Russian productions. 
This favourable state of things appears to have encouraged 
an Englishman of the name of Elton to engage in a trade 
in which his countrymen had distinguished themselves 
ni their enterprise above a century and a half before. 

he expense of land carriage in Russia being low, he ex- 
ted to be able to deliver the products of Persia to the 
nglish merchants at St. Petersburg at a cheaper rate 
than they could be obtained from the keen Armenians of 
Smyrna. Sanctioned in his plans by the English factory 
at St. Petersburg, the Russian Company in London, and 
by the Russian court, he built a ship at Kazan in 1742, 
freighted it with a cargo obtained at St. Petersburg, and 
sailed down the Volga for Astrakhan. The results of the 
enterprise were rather encouraging, when the indiscretion 
of Elton brought the English interests in Russia into the 
utmost jeopardy. The Armenians were naturally dis- 
posed to thwart the success of his plans, and he at length 
fell into their snares, being induced to take the command, 
with the title of admiral, of a ship which Nadir Shah had 
fitted out on the Caspian, with orders to hoist the Persian 
flag, and to compel the Russians to strike sail to it as the 
sovereign flag of that sea. Elton remained in Persia 
deaf to all remonstrances from England. He outlived 
Nadir Shah, and became a victim of popular resentment 
on the death of his patron. In consequence of Elton’s 
conduct, the English were prohibited from engaging in 
the commerce of the Caspian. 

Astrakhan takes rank as the eighth town in import- 
aace in the Russian dominions. It is built on an island 
formed by the Volga, about thirty miles from its entrance 
into the Caspian. It therefore commands the mouth of 
this monarch of European rivers, and to some extent the 
western shores of the Caspian Sea. The Volga discharge 
itself into the Caspian by eight principal and sixty-five 
subsidiary channels, forming an extensive delta of seventy 
islands. Astrakhan is sometimes called the Alexandria ot 
this ‘Scythian Nile.’ The site of the antient Astrakhan 
was destroyed in the fourteenth century by Timour, and 
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its exact situation is not known with certainty. The pre- 
sent town has a handsome appearance at a distance, its 
numerous steeples, minarets, and cupolas rising from a 
broken and uneven site in the, midst of a low and flat 
plain. The houses are mostly of wood, and exhibit the 
blended characteristics of European and Asiatic architec- 
ture. The permanent population is estimated at 40,000, 
consisting of Russians, Armenians, Tartars, Geor- 
gians, aud Hindoos. No river in the world is more 
abundantly supplied with fish than the Volga, and the 
commerce connected with the great fisheries centres at 
Astrakhan, which may be regarded as the great store- 
house of the Russian empire for fish. In the fishing 
season, 30,000 persons, from nearly every quarter of Eu- 
rope and Asia, arrive at Astrakhan to participate in the 
fishery. Besides the importance which Astrakhan 
derives from the fisheries on the Volga, it is the prin- 
ciple seat of traffic betwixt the Russian empire and 
various parts of Asia. It is stated that 5000 vessels, 
barks, and rafts annually descend the Volga with 
salt, grain, and timber, and most of them are broken 
up and sold at Astrakhan, owing to the difficulties 
of ascending the river. There is a water communi- 
cation through the interior of Russia from the Caspian to 
the Baltic, and goods may be conveyed from St. Peters- 
burg to Astrakhan without being once transhipped. 





ON MARQUETRY AND MOSAIC. 


Tue familiar English word inlaying will serve to 
convey a general idea of what is meant by the terms 
marquetry and mosaic. Marquetry may be considered 
asa general term, of which mosaic is one of the instances 
or species : we will therefore speak of the former first. 
Marquetry is an assemblage of numerous pieces of 
wood of different colours, which are applied in thin 
pieces on a foundation common to them all; or more 


generally, marquetry (which comes from the French verb 
marqueter, to en/ay) may be considered as an arrange- 
ment of small pieces of wood, glass, precious stones, 


tnamel, &c., so as collectively to form a picture. But it 
is in the former acceptation that we here use the term. 

The Romans and other early nations seem to have prac- 
tised the art of marquetry in some degree ; but it was in 
Italy, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, that it 
began to exhibit the greatest excellence. Before that 
period, the chief specimens produced were only combina- 
tions of black and white; but John of Verona stained the 
woods which he employed, and was enabled to repre- 
sent buildings, &c. Those who succeeded him had the 
advantage of using some of the beautifully coloured woods 
procured from America, and also improved on the inven- 
tion of dyeing the woods, by a mode of burning or scorch- 
lag them without consuming, which enabled them to re- 
present shadows. 

In the reign of Louis XIV. the French carried the 
at of marquetry to great perfection in the preparation of 
household furniture. Boule, a workman of that period, 
devised a mode of inlaying ebony with little filaments 
of copper, by which patterns in endless variety were pro- 
duced. The mutations of fashion have caused Boule’s 
productions to be out of date, but they are still sought for 
and valued highly by connoisseurs. The ebony-workers 
a the marquetry manufacture used to dye the thin plates 
veneers of various colours, by which great variety of 
effect was produced. A German cabinet-maker, named 
David Roetgen, has, within a few years, produced beauti- 
ful specimens of marquetry, in woods of various colours. 
_The mode of effecting this kind of work may be con- 
silered as a delicate kind of veneering. The ground- 
work is of well-dried oak or fir secured from warping. 
The coloured woods are sawn into very thin plates, and 
yed or prepared in the requisite way. The contour or 
pattern is then sketched upon their surfaces, and they 
have to be cut through with a saw, following the lines of 
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the sketch. This is a task of some delicacy. In the 
common method, the thin plates of wood are held fast in 
a vice, and cut through by means of a saw working hori- 
zontally. We have, however, seen a beautiful machine, 
invented, we believe, by Mr. Holtzapfel, in which the 
veneer is laid flat on a table, and cut with great rapidity 
and precision by a delicate saw moving, by means of a 
treadle or pedal, in a vertical position. When the pieces 
are all properly formed with the saw, by whatever method 
that may be done, they are fixed down to the foundation 
or groundwork by means of good glue, and are kept down 
by means of a press until they are dry. A process of 
polishing then finishes them, according to the purpose to 
which they are to be applied. 

Mosaic.—But the most important and beautiful kind 
of inlaying is that which comes under the name of mosaic, 
where the inlaid substances, instead of being wood, are 
glass, marble, enamel, paste, agate, cornelian, lapis lazuli, 
or other materials. We will first describe some cele- 
brated specimens of mosaic, and then speak of the mode 
of working it. 

We are told, in the Book of Esther, that Ahasuerus 
had in his palace “a pavement of red and blue and 
black marble.” In Britain and other countries once in- 
habited by the Romans, tessellated or mosaic pavements 
have frequently been discovered, proving that the art was 
known to them. In 1799 there was a mosaic pavement 
discovered near Seville, in Spain, a little way below the 
surface of the ground. It is forty feet long by thirty 
wide, and contains a representation of the circus games 
in the centre, three sides of which are surrounded by cir- 
cular compartments containing figures of the Muses, &e. 
In the race-course are a chariot overturned, the charioteer 
thrown, horses in confusion, and horsemen dismounted : 
the charioteer appears to be injured by his fall, and is 
supported by two men. Several spectators are looking on 
at the sports. The compartments are occupied by the 
Muses and their respective attributes, the centaurs, chil- 
dren in variously-coloured tunics, and animals of various 
kinds. The floor between the different compartments 
also exhibits various birds, fruits, and flowers ; and great 
diversity of colour is seen throughout the whole. 

A similar mosaic has been discovered near Lyons. It 
is composed of small marble cubes, sometimes inter- 
spersed with pastes of different colours, and is about six- 
teen feet by ten. The whole details of the circus games 
are represented, from which it appears that no less than 
eight chariots started at a time, some of which are broken, 
and the horses and charioteers have fallen. The horses 
are white, grey, and pale bay, and have an elegant and 
animated appearance. A number of spectators, generally 
clothed in biue, surround the circus. 

On the roof of the baptistery of the church of St. John, 
at Ravenna, according to Mr. Dalyell, the baptism of 
Jesus Christ is represented in mosaic, ascribed to the fifth 
century: the ceremony is performed partly by sprinkling 
and partly by immersion. <A circular compartment in 
the centre is occupied by Christ standing upright in the 
river, and John, holding a long misshapen cross in one 
hand, pours water from a shell or some vessel with the 
other on the head of Christ. It likewise contains a 
human figure, inscribed Jordaun, rising out of the water, 
which is probably a personification of the sacred river. 
This compartment is enyironed by full-length figures of 
the twelve’ apostles, and the whole is surrounded by a 
border, consisting of pulpits, altars, and other subjects. 
The modern Italian artists have been celebrated for 
the production of mosaics, which represent some of the 
pictures of the great masters. When Napoleon had pos- 
session of Italy, he ordered a mosaic copy of Lionardo 
da Vinci’s celebrated picture of the Last Supper to be 
taken, the same size as the original, viz., twenty-four feet 
by twelve. The artist was Giacomo Raffaelli, and the 





men under his direction, eight or ten in number, were 
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engaged at it for eight years. This mosaic, which cost 
7500/., is now in the possession of the Emperor of 
Austria. 

The art of working in mosaic differs somewhat with 
different materials, according as they are infusible stones or 
fusible enamel. With the exception of tessellated pavement, 
enamel is employed much more than stone, on account 
of the greater delicacy with which it can be worked, 
and also of its greater cheapness and facility of receiving 
a dye or stain. Stones and gems for mosaic are cut and 
ground to the proper shapes and sizes by the usual lapi- 
dary tools, and then imbedded in cement. But we shall 
find that an account of the mode of preparing a large 
mosaic picture, as practised at the present day, will con- 
vey a tolerably clear idea of the whole matter. 

In the first place a solid foundation or back for the 
picture must be prepared, formed of some durable stone, 
such as marble, or piperino (a volcanic stone), either 
formed from one block or from several united. In the latter 
case, several oblong pieces of stone are taken, which are 
together equal to the whole surface required ; these are 
of great thickness, and are hollowed out to the depth of 
three and a half inches, leaving a border all round, with 
which the work, when completed, will be level. The 
excavated surface is intersected by transverse grooves, 
about an inch and a half deep, and somewhat wider at 
the bottom than the top, in order to retain a quantity of 
cement or mastic which fills them, the line of the grooves 
joining in an inclined direction from each side, so as to 
form an angle in the middle. The separate pieces are 
then nicely adjusted together by strong iron clamps be- 
hind. Ifa single block of marble be used, it is hollowed 


out to the required depth, with the exception of a border 


surrounding it. 
This then may be considered the skeleton of the mosaic, 
bearing somewhat the same relation to it as the stretch- 


ing-frame does to a picture. 


canvas of our mosaic pictyre. Mr. Cadell, who visited 
Italy in 1820, inspected the modes of proceeding in some 
parts of the mosaic work, and has described the whole in 
his narrative ; the most material of the processes, accord- 
ing to him, are as foilows :— 


To prepare the cement in which the pieces of stone are | 


to be imbedded, the ancients used one part of slaked 
lime and three parts of pounded marble: these were 
made into a mass with water and white of egy. But this 
paste is considered by the moderns to harden too quickly, 
so that it solidifies before the workman has time to insert 
the pieces. It is therefore superseded by a mixture of 
one part of slaked lime with three of powdered Traver- 
tine stone, mixed up with linseed-oil, and stirred and 
worked every day with a trowel. The mass is at first 
level on the surface, but afterwards swells up. Each day 
some oil is added, to prevent it from becoming dry and 
intractable. The mass is ready in a shorter time in 
warm weather than in cold, varying from twenty to thirty 
days, according to the season; it is then like a smooth 
ointment. 

The enamels are prepared as follows :—The materials, 
consisting of glass mixed with metallic colouring matter, 
are heated for eight days in a glass-house, each colour in 
a separate pot. The melted enamel is taken out with an 
iron spoon, and poured on a polished marble slab placed 
horizontally ; and another flat marble slab is laid upon 
the surface of the melted enamel, so that the enamel cools 
into the form of a round cake three-tenths of an inch 
thick. In order to divide these cakes into smaller pieces, 
each one is placed on a sharp steel anvil, called tagliuolo, 
which has the edge uppermost, and a stroke of an edged 
hammer is given on the upper surface of the cake. The 
enamel is thus divided into long square strips or prisms, 
which are cut to a length of nearly an inch. For small 
pictures, the enamel, while fused, is drawn into long 
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quadrangular sticks ; and these are divided across by the 
anvil and hammer, or by a file; sometimes also these 
pieces are divided by a saw without teeth, or more pro- 
perly speaking, a knife used with emery ; and the pieces 
are sometimes polished on a lapidary’s wheel. 

The gilt enamel for mosaic is formed by applying gold- 
leaf to the hot surface of a brown enamel immediate} 
after it is taken from the surface. The whole is put into 
the furnace again for a short time, and when it is taken 
out, the gold is firmly fixed on the surface. In the gilt 
enamel used by the mosaic-workers at Rome, there is a 
thin coat of transparent gold over the glass. The colours 
of the enamels are prodigiously numerous. There isa 
manufactory of mosaic pictures belonging to the po 
situated in a large building to the south of St. Peter's, 
In this building the enamels, in the form of sticks about an 
inch in length, are arranged, according to their tints, which 
are seventeen thousand in number, in a suite of rooms; 
they are all arranged in drawers, boxes, and cases, regu- 
larly labelled, from which they are withdrawn by the 
artist for his work, as the compositor selects type for 
printing. Generally speaking, the sticks are, as we have 
said, quadrangular, but some of them are of other 
shapes. 

The materials being thus all prepared, the artist pro- 
ceeds with his labours. The cement is laid on, in a small 
and convenient portion, to the required thickness, and 
reduced to a smooth surface. The artist then, with the 
picture which he is to copy before him, selects, one after 
another, sticks of enamel of the proper colours, and im- 
beds them into the cement; taking them up and insert- 
ing them with forceps, and fixing them into the cement 
with a small flat wooden mallet, until their surfaces are 
level. If the effect does not please the artist, he takes 
them out and re-arranges them. The cement remains 
sufficiently soft for a fortnight or three weeks, so that the 
workman takes care to lay on no more cement at once 
than he can cover with enamel before it hardens. Whea 
one part of the picture is thus represented, more cement 
is laid on, and another part is done in a similar manner, 
until all is enamelled. 

As there are likely to be minute crevices between the 
bits of enamel, they are filled up with pounded marble 
or enamel mixed with wax, which penetrates by passing 
a hot iron over it. When the enamel has remained in 
its position two months, so as to allow the cement to 
harden, the upper surface is ground down and polished 
by means of a flat stone and emery ; this is an exceeding!y 
laborious occupation. 

In one specimen of mosaic, a portrait of Pope Paul V., 
the face alone consists of more than a million and a half 
of fragments, each no larger than a millet seed; and 
from this minute size up to two inches square, pieces are 
employed in various ways. 

At the manufactory at Rome, to which we have alliaded, 
mosaic painting is carried on on a large scale. The 
different materials are arranged in numerous apartments, 
from whence they are removed by the artists as occasion 
requires. Besides this establishment there are many 
artists in Rome occupied in smaller works, whose dimei- 
sions do not exceed two or three inches, such as birds, 
insects, and baskets of flowers, all of delicate execution. 

Where mosaic pictures of moderate size are to be pro- 
duced, the foundation, instead of being of stone, 1 of 
hardened copper, with certain roughnesses or projections 
at the surface to make the cement adhere better. 

The great advantage of mosaic is, that the colours are 
imperishable through time ; the disadvantages are, @ cer 
tain hardness of effect, and the tediousness of the process. 
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